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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is now stated definitely that the 
Palace of Peace at the Hague will be 
opened next year. The Tsar, to whose 
initiative its erection is largely due, has, 
it is said, promised to be present unless 
prevented by war. 


Certain of his supporters have been 
likening Mr. AsquitH to OLIVER Crom- 
WELL. Seeing that the latter was the 
Protector, and the former is 
irreconcilably opposed to 
Protection, the comparison 
is not very apt. Moreover, | 
CroMwELL had his Ironsides, 
while Mr. Asquira—to judge 
by the Government’s Indian 
policy— favours Silversides. 


The Daily News, with 
splendid loyalty to the 
Government, is determined 
to make the outlook for the 
success of the Insurance Act 
appear as rosy as possible. 
Last week it announced the | 
half- yearly meeting of the 
“ British Home and Hospital 
for Insurables.” 


The Spectator suggests that, 
if Sir WiitrAmM LEVER has not 
already come to any decision 
with regard to the future of 
Stafford House, he might 
consider the possibility of 
letting it be the official resi- 
dence of the PrimE Minister. 
Mr. Bonar Law says it would | 
suit him admirably. 


By-the-by, we hear that | 
there is yet another proposal 
as to a suitable residence for 
the Prime MInIsTER, and it 


is said to emanate from 
Suffragette quarters. The | 


suggestion is that the nation 
should acquire for the pur- 
pose a certain Palace, _ 
entirely of glass. 

“ KAISER OPENS HUGE DAM”’ 
reports a newspaper. It seems a mis- 
chievous thing to have done, for the 
water, of course, must have simply 
poured through the opening. 


A contemporary, in referring to the 
injustice done to a widow who was 
required to take out a fresh licence for 
a dog, her late husband's licence not 
having yet expired, publishes a letter 
from a correspondent who says :— 
“This is, however, only an ordinary 
illustration of the manner in which 





CHERED CLAWSES A CHARNST.’ 


situate at Sydenham, which is made 
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the middle classes are bled at every | 


pore by officialism.” Surely the word 


| should have been “ paw.” 


One day last week a number of Welsh 
| visitors sang songs in chorus on the 
‘terrace of the House of Commons. It 
is rumoured that they may have to 
whistle for their Disendowment Bill. 


Messrs. VEDRENNE AND EADIE, we 
read, have recently acquired one or two 





OUR WORDLESS 
Exasperated Reinhardt. ‘‘’Erne, COME onF Ir! 


SPECTACLES. 
GIVE 


’ 


additional plays for the Royalty Theatre. 
While it is hoped to produce these 
| during the lifetime of the authors, this 
imust of course depend on the run of 
Milestones. 

| It is proposed that the theatre queue 
ishould be abolished. The managers 
seem to have little to say in its favour, 
and playgoers, with few exceptions, 
dislike it. In fact the queue seems to be 
the tail that wags the dog. 


Residents in Cross Street, Ratcliff, 
are, we are told by The Express, ob- 
jecting to the proposal to re-name that 
thoroughfare Periwinkle Street. We 





cannot help thinking that, when the 
Nation has been thoroughly aroused on 
the question, an overwhelming majority 
will be found to be in sympathy with 
the residents. = 


It is stated that London has twenty- 
one Gloucester Streets, and the L.C.C. 
is now trying to think out new names 
for them. Why not sell to private 
citizens, by public auction, the right to 
have these streets named after them ? 





THE GOOD TIME 


COMING. 

[It is suggested that no novels 
should be published for five years, 
so as to give the public a chance 
of catching up with the present 
glut. The poet foresees other ad- 
vantages in the idea.] 

O sEason of joy and of glad- 
ness, 

Descend on us, hasten to 

start ; 
Let novels of varying bad- 
ness 

No longer encumber the 

mart. 
I am sick of the Follies of 
Fashion, 

The strife ’twixt the Tec. 

and the Tough, 

details of Glorified 
Passion, 

And kindred hot stuff. 


The 





| The public, deprived of its 
fiction 
To fit all its various moods, 
May pine for poetical diction, 
And I can deliver the goods; 
The pensive, the gay, the cen- 
sorious, 
Each one I'll endeavour to 
suit, 
A Milton, it may be inglorious, 
But far, far from mute. 


My 


verses 
stringing, 
I ‘ll tickle the taste of the 
times, 
Each month to the publisher bringing 
My regular revel of rhymes. 
To you will the bard be beholden 
When poverty ceases to vex, 
O age that will surely be golden, 
O lustre of cheques. 


complacently 


THE CUL- 








‘“Most amateurs break down when they 
have to use the ‘rest.’ In the first place, 
they usually hold the rest in the left hand, 
with the result that it wobbles as the stroke 
is made and the cue is diverted. The cue 
should be placed flat cn the table with the left 
hand not holding it, but pressing on it.”’ 

Ideas. 
Then grasping the rest firmly in the 
right hand the young player can easily 
make his cannon with the butt end of it. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
II.—Tue Statesman. 
On a certain night in the middle 


of the season all London was gathered | 


in Lady Marchpane’s drawing - room ; 
all London, that is, which was worth 
knowi a qualification which ac- 
counted for the absence of several 
million people who had never heard | 
of Lady Marchpane. In one corner of | 
the room an Ambassador, with a few | 
ribbons across his chest, could have 
been seen chatting to the latest Ameri- 
can Duchess; in another corner one of 





our largest Advertisers was exchanging | 


epigrams with a titled Newspaper Pro. 

prietor. Famous Generals rubbed 
shoulders with Post -Impressionist 
Artists; Financiers whispered sweet 
nothings to Breeders of prize Poms; 
even an Actor-Manager might have 
been seen accepting an apology from a 
Royalty who had jostled him. 

* ifallo,” said Algy Lascelles, catch- 
ing sight of the dignified figure of 
Rupert Meryton in the crowd; “ how’s 
William ?”’ 

A rare smile lit up Rupert’s distin- 
guished features. He was Under- 
Secretary for Invasion Affairs, and 

‘William’ was Algy’s pleasant way 
of referring to the Bill which he was 
now piloting through the House of 
Commons. It was a measure for doing 
something or other by means of a 
what d’you call it—I cannot be more 
precise without precipitating a Euro- 
pean Conflict. 

“I think we shall get it through,’ 
said Rupert calmly. 

“ Lady Marchpane was talking about 
it just now. She’s rather interested, 
you know.” 

Rupert’s lips closed about his mouth 
in a firm line. He looked over Algy's 
head into the crowd. “Oh!” he said 
coldly. 

It was barely ten years ago that 
young Meryton, just down from ‘Oxford, 
had startled the political world by 
capturing the important seat of Crickle- 
wood (E.) for the Tariffadicals—as, to 
avoid plunging the country into Civil 
War, 1 must call them. This was at 


a by-election, and the Liberatives had | 


immediately dissolved, only to come 
into power after the General Election 
with an increased majority. Through 
the years that followed, Rupert Mery- | 
ton, by his pertinacity in asking the 


Invasion Secretary questions which | 


had been answered by him on the 
previous day, and by his regard for the 
dignity of the House, as shown in his 
invariable comment, ‘Come, come— 
not quite the gentleman,” 
display of bad manners opposite, estab- 
lished a clear right to a post in the 


upon any) 


H, OR THE 


par etna Tariffadical Government. 
He had now been Under Secretary for 
two years, and in this Bill his first real 
chance had come. 

“Oh, there you are, Mr. 
said a voice. ‘Come and talk to mea 
moment.” With a nod to a couple of 
Archbishops Lady Marchpane led the 
jway to a little gallery whither the | 
‘crowd had not penetrated. Priceless | 
Correggios, Tintorettos and G. K. 
Chestertons hung upon the walls, 
| but it was not to show him these that 
|she had come. Dropping into a won- 
| derful old Chippendale chair, she 
motioned him to a _ Blundell-Maple 
| opposite her, and looked at him with a 
curious smile. 

“ Well,” she said, “ about the Bill?” 

Rupert's lips closed about his mouth 
in a firm line. (He was rather good at 
this.) Folding his arms, 
steadily into | 
beautiful eyes. 

“Tt will go through,” he said. 
‘Through all its stages,” he added 
professionally. 

“Tt must not go through,” 
Marchpane gently. 

Rupert could not repress a start, but 
he was master of himself again in a 
moment. 

“T cannot add anything to my 
previous statement,” he said. 

“If it goes through,” began Lady 
Marchpane 

“T must refer you,” said Rupert, “ to 
my answer of yesterday.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Meryton, what is 
the good of fencing with me? You 
know the position. Or shall I state it 
for you again ?”’ 

“T cannot believe you are serious.” 

“T am perfectly serious. There are 
reasons, financial reasons—and others, 
why I do not want this Bill to pass. 
In return for my silence upon a certain 
matter, you are going to prevent it 
passing. You know to what I refer. 
On the 4th of May last——” 

“Stop! ’’ cried .Rupert hoarsely. 

“On the 4th of May last,” Lady 
Marchpane went on relentlessly, ‘‘ you 
and I—in the absence of my husband 
abroad—had tea together at an A.B.C.” 
(Rupert covered his face with his 
hands.) “I am no fonder of scandal 
than you are, but if you do not meet 
my wishes I shall certainly confess the 
‘truth to Marchpane.” 


Meryton,” 





said Lady 








Rupert. 

“My husband will forgive me and| 
take me back.” She paused signi- 
ficantly. ‘Will Marjorie Hale 
(Rupert covered his hands with his 
face)—* will the good Miss Hale for- 
give you? 





And rising young 


LONDON CHARIV 


he gazed | 
zady Marchpane’s still | 


“You will be ruined too! said! 


She is very strict, is she| 
}not? And rich? 


IVARI. 
politicians want money more than 
scandal.” She raised her head sud- 
denly at the sound of footsteps. “Ah, 
Archbishop, I was just calling Mr. 
Meryton’s attention to this wonderful 
| Botticell——”” (she looked at it more 
closely)——_— “this wonderful Dana 
| Gibson. A beautiful piece of work, is 
it not?’’ The intruders passed on to 
the supper-room, and they were alone 
again. 

“What am I to do?” 
sullenly. 

“The fate of the Bill is settled to- 
day week, when you make your big 
speech. You must speak against it 
Confess frankly you were mistaken. 
It will be a close thing, anyhow. 
Your influence will turn the scale.” 

“Tt will ruin me politically.” 

“ You will marry Marjorie Hale and 
be rich. No rich man is ever ruined 
politically. Or socially.” She patted 
his hand gently. ‘ You'll do it?” 

He got up slowly. ‘“ You'll see next 
week,” he said. 

It is not meet that we should watch 
the unhappy Rupert through the long- 
drawn hours of the night, as he 
wrestled with the terrible problem. A 
moment’s sudden madness on_ that 
ay afternoon had brought him to the 
cross-roads. On the one hand, repu- 
tation, wealth, the girl that he loved; 
on the other, his own honour and—so, 
at least, he had said several times on 
the platform—the safety of England. 
He rose in the morning weary, but 
with his mind made up. 

The Bill should go through! 

Rupert Meryton was a speaker of a not 
unusual type. Although he provided the 
opinions himself, he always depended 
upon his secretary for the arguments 
with which to support them and the 
actual words in which to give them 
being. But on this occasion he felt 
that a special effort was required of 
him. He would show Lady Marchpane 
that the blackmail of yesterday had 
only roused him to a still greater effort 
on behalf of his country. He would 
write his own speech. 

On the fateful night the House was 
crowded. It seemed that all the guests 
at Lady Marchpane’s a week before 
were in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery or behind the Ladies’ Grille. 
From the Press Gallery “ Our Special 
Word-painter” looked down upon the 
statesmen beneath him,-his eagle eye 
| ready to detect on the moment the 

Angry Flush, the Wince, or the Sudden 
| Paling of enemy, the Grim Smile or 
the Lofty Calm of friend. 

The Rt. Hon. Rupert Meryton, Tavrif- 
fadical Member for Cricklewood (E.) 
rose to his feet amidst cheers. 
| “Mr. Speaker,” he said, “ I rise—er— 
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said Rupert 
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THROWN OVER. 


Wetsn DisksTaBLisHMEeNT Bitn. “SORRY YOU ’VE HAD TO BE DROPPED, OLD 
YOU SEE WE LOST A WEEK OR SO WITH THAT SNAP-PUNCTURE.” 
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to-night, Sir—h’r’m, to—er——” So| As Lady Marchpane had said, it was; rests. Indeed his only trouble so far 
much of his speech I may give, but; bound to be aclose thing. The Libera- | has been with the Stickjaw language— 
urgent State reasons compel me to with- | tives and the Unialists, of course, were |a difficult language, but one which, 
hold the rest. 


Were it ever known with | solid against the Bill, but there was also | perhaps fortunately, does not lend, 
which Bill the secret history that I| something of a cave in the Tariffadical | itself to irony. A. A. M. 


| 
Party. It was bound to be a close 


thing, and Rupert's speech just made 
the difference. When he sat down the 
waverers and doubters had made up 


have disclosed concerns itself, the Great 
Powers in an instant would be at each | 
others’ throats. But though I may not 
disclose the speech I can tell of its effect 





| 
| QUOT SORORES. 


THREE spinster sisters came to tea 


onthe House. And its effect was curious. 


their minds. 


And talked of books with John 


and me. 


It was, in short, the exact opposite of | 
what Rupert Meryton, that promising 
Under Secretary, had intended. 

It was the first speech that he had 


The Bill was defeated. 
% % x : x “ A book we both could recommend 
That the Tariffadicals should resign | Contained a chapter, near the end, 


was natural; perhaps it was equally | which 


seemed—we thought it best to 


ever prepared himself. 


Than Rupert 


natural that Rupert’s secretary should | 


state— 





there was no more dignified figure in| resign too. He said that his reputation 
the House of Commons; his honour|would be gone if Rupert made any 
was proof, as we have seen, against | more speeches on his own, and that he 
the most insidious temptations; yet, | wasn’t going to risk it. Without his 
since one man cannot have all the|secretary Rupert was lost at the 
virtues, he was distinctly stupid. It} General Election which followed. For- 
would have been a hopeless speech | tunately he had a grateful friend in 
anyhow; but, to make matters worse, he| Lady Marchpane. She exerted her 
had, in the most important part of it, | influence with the Liberatives, and got 
attemped irony. And at the beginning} him an appointment as Governor of 
of the ironical passage even the Tarif-| the Stickjaw Islands. Here, with his 
fadical word-painters had to confess that | beautiful and rich wife, Sir Rupert 
it was their own stalwarts who “sud-| Meryton maintains a regal state, and 
denly paled.” upon his name no breath of scandal 














| 
| Just the least bit indelicate. 


| After a fortnight had expired, 
|‘ How did you like it?” we enquired. 


| Elaine replied, with needless sting : 
“T do not read that kind of thing.” 





|Quoth Grace: “I read the book with 
glee 
| Omitting chapter 23.” 





Barbara sniffed and tossed her head. 
«“ The twenty-third was all I read— 
| And very good it was,” she said. 
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AN “UNQUALIFIED” SUCCESS. 


«“ Anp what kind of a doctor did you} 


have?” he asked me. 

“‘ Not good,” I said. 
no doubt : 
and so forth; 
type. 
two groups—those that do what you} 


“Capable enough, 


want, and those that make you do what | 


they want.” 

The little man braced himself. ‘ Yes, 
he said, “that’s true. And yours took 
the easy way with you?” 

“ Always agreed with me,” I said. 
“The result was I had no confidence 
in him because I was so much below 
par that I had no confidence in myself. 
I didn’t want it fortified; I wanted 
it replaced. I wanted one of the 
commanding men who — - 
would be responsible | 
for me: tell me what 
to do and see that I} 
did it — someone pies 
whose strength I could 
repose.” 

“ Exactly, 


” 


| 
! 
* he replied. | 
“Ah,” he continued, 
stretching to his full| 
height of some five feet 
four, “I’ve always] 
thought I should have 
made a good doctor of 
that type. I like to 
tell people what to do 

yes, by jingo! ! and to 
see that they do it.’ 

I could believe 
looking at him; and 
had he not in his day | 
been a famous athlete ? | 

“Upstairs,” he went 
on, “I’ve got a gold| 
cigar-case with an in-' 
scription on it, saying—but I'll tell you. 
I had a very good friend who was very ill 
—in fact, dying; and, although he was 
past recognising anyone, his wife sent 
for me to see him once more before he 
died. I got there in no time—the 
house all tip-toe, you know, and hush— 
and was shown to the bedroom. There | 
he lay, with his eyes glassy and his | 
face like wax, and the nurse and doctor 
were giving him oxygen. You know 
how they do it: 
of death. I drew his wife to one side 
and whispered to know what nutriment 
Jack was allowed. I knew him so well, 
you see, and this interested me. 

“*A little champagne at intervals,’ 
she whispered back, ‘just a tea-spoon- 
ful.’ 

“* What champagne?’ 
another whisper. 


it, 


| YER 


I asked 


in 


adjoining room, where on the table was | 
a bottle with one of those mechanical | 
and what do you think it| 


corks in it; 


PU NCH, OR T HE 


all the letters after his name | 
but one of the agreeing | 
All doctors can be divided into | and down the stairs, and was in a cab | says, 





| was ? Somebody’s dry sillery. Good 
|heavens! Sillery.’ 
He stopped for the enormity of the| 
lsituation to get hold of me, and I 
| nodded intense acquiescence. 

“T told her to wait a minute,” he 
continued, “ tip-toed out of the room 


in a jiffy—it was before the days of| 
taxis—and driving like blazes to the 
nearest hotel. 

“«T want the manager,’ 
the wine-list, quick !’ 

“‘ Nothing, of course, is quick in such 
places, but the manager came at last 
and I made him take me to the cellar, 
and there I found, all over dust, a bottle 
of the very best 1889 vintage—Jack’s 
favourite mark—the only one left! 


‘and 


I said, 








The Lesser One. 
INTO A KNOT. 


all the paraphernalia | 


She led me to the) 


full ! 


“Back to the house we drove, 





A FLOWER OF 


SPEECH. 
‘“Yus; YOU GIVE ME 
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NOVEMBER 27, 19 
eleven his teeth, and gradually | 
| worked the whole half-glass into him, 
And, if you believe it, he rallied from 
that moment, and he steadily got well, 
and to-day he’s as fit as Tam. And 
|here’s the cigar-case he gave me to 
commemorate the cure. See what it 
‘To my old friend Dick, 
prescription saved my life.” We 
| laugh over it together.” 


wl 10Se 
often 








FAME. 

I was talking to a cabman on the 
Brighton Front—a bit of a character 
in his way—on this and that, changes 
in the town, changes in locomotion, 
what’s the world coming to, and such 
topics, when suddenly he laid his 
| hand on my arm. 





“Look,” he - said, 
‘there ’s someone com- 
ing along in the road 
there who contradicts 
all you ’ve been saying 
about Brighton’s want 
of celebrities nowadays. 
Who do you think he 
? Who?” His voice 
was hoarse, and hushed 
with importance. 

I looked and saw a 
portly elderly gentle- 
man muffled up to his 
reddish-grey beard in a 
black coat beneath a 
square black hat. He 
was driving very 
thoughtfully a trotting 
horse in an American 
four-wheeled trap, and 


is 


beside him sat a stolid 

aes igroom. Neither lcoked 

AN’ I'LL TIE/ ty the right nor the 
left. 





gallop, and within twenty minutes I| 
was in the death-chamber again. 
doctor and the nurse had finished with 
the oxygen for the moment and Jack 
lw as a shade restored. 
| «*QDeave it to me,’ 
his wife’ 
the bell—‘leave it to me,’ and I 
opened the bottle myself close to the 
bed, near enough for 
pop of the cork. Then’’—he paused 
again to tell the maid who answered 
the bell to bring a gold cigar-case 
from a certain drawer in his bedroom— 
“then I poured out half-a-tumbler of 
the wine, and while his wife supported 
Jack’s head—for she trusted me abso- 
lutely, good soul —I held it to his lips. 
‘ Jack,’ ‘T shouted, ‘ Jack, it’s the real 
thing—your own Mery —and [ waved 
the bottle before his eyes for him to 
see the name. Well’”—the maid re- 
turned with the cigar-case—“ well, with 


I whispered to 


| 





The | 


’"—and here he rose and rang | 


him to hear the’ 


terrible difficulty we got a few drops | 


“Talk about celebrities,” said the 
cabman, “ who do you think that is?” 
and, without pausing for my reply, he 
continued, in a kind of transport of 
iawe, “That’s the owner of Adam 
Bede.” 

Thoughts of Hetty Sorrel, Arthur 
Donnithorne, Dinah Morris crowded 
through my mind, only to be again 
dismissed as I suddenly recollected that 
some important race had been won a 
week or so before by a horse named 
after GEorGE Extot’s hero. 

“Indeed!” I said. 

“Yes,” the ecstatic cabman replied ; 
“but he doesn’t look it, does he?” 

And I came away, I hope properly 
impressed, wondering how a man ought 
to look in an American buggy on the 
Brighton Front several days ‘after his 


horse had won the Cambridgeshire 
Stakes. But I withdraw everything | 


said about Brighton not being what it 
was as the resort of the distinguished. 
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THE SAFETY LATHER. THE SAFETY SHAMPOO. 

SAFETY RAZORS ARE A VERY USEFUL INVENTION, BUT COULD ALSO THE SHAMPOO MIGHT BE ROBBED OF SOME OF ITS TERROR 
NOT SOMETHING BE DONE TO RENDER THE LATHERING PROCESS BY THE USE OF SIGNALS (oF DISTRESS, AND OTHERS), SO THAT 
LESS FRAUGHT WITH THE DANGER OF SUFFOCATION WHEN THE THE VICTIM, ESPECIALLY WHEN HARD PRESSED, COULD COMMUNI- 
OPERATOR’S ATTENTION IS DISTRACTED? \VHAT ABOUT A BREATH- CATE WITH SHE OPERATOR. 

ING-TUBE? 
JEAMES’S JEREMIADS | Besides, they wear moostarshes and they disregard the lor, 
. i Since one of them was flattered in a play by Bernarp Suor. 
II. 
Tue orful plan of buildin’ shops along our noble Lane Whene’er Hi takes my walks abroad in Mayfair's bewtious 
’As failed pro tem. completely, though it may crop hup streets, 


again ; Hi blush to think of wot’s in store for hother ducal seats ; 
But R! there’s other rocks on witch the Ship of State! R me! Some rich tobacconist may realize his wish 


may sink, | To hoecupy the pallis of the "Ouse of Cavendish ! 
Aw, e3 " hic n — 4. 4f ....) 7 [cA + %auwan’t a ae 
And = noos of Stafford "Ouse Hi ‘aven’t slep a A Seotch Lor Hoflicer named Your ’as said, “ Wot 's Yours 
is Mine,” 
It ain’t that Hi hobject to them as manufactures soap ; | And modern demmycrats declare the right to be divine ; 
Hi use it quite as regular as hanyone, Hi ’ope ; | So wot’s to stop an ’atter, wunce you hadmit this plea, 
We cawn’t dispense with bizness men as caters for our} From laying claim to ‘Atfield, I raly cannot see. 
needs, 
And Levers ‘ave been useful since the days of Arcrmpes. | 200 lass, too pass, the sayin’ is. Where belted Hearls were 
. | born, 
| The Morning Post hinforms me that the purchaser hintends | And plush, gold lace and powder were ‘abitually worn, 
To dedicate the building to patriotic hends ; ‘Rich parvynoos oo ‘ve made their pile in low hignoble 
But it’s not the hindividdle, it’s the princerple Hi bar—_ | trades 


The housting of the hold rayjeem that made us wot we har, !’Ereafter will be waited on by hendless parlourmaids. 
§ YJ ) 


Besides, these modern Plutyerats, wot reads The Daily |Meanwhiles the Dooks must strive to keep their fambly 


Noos, mansions hup, 

Up’olds the most igstrornary and femmynistie views; | Disdainin’ to be terrorised by Sochalistic gup ; 

And in the ’omes of some of them, where wimmen rule} And, if they’re druv to hemmigrate by Mister GEorGr’s 
hunchecked, schemes, 

The servants is igsclusively drorn from the female sect. At least their hexile will be shared by their devoted Jeames. 








Their shofers don’t belong to hus, and give themselves sich 
hairs, : ‘¢ Papas BurGas EVACUATED.’’—Yorkshire Post. 











They simply won’t hamalgamate with hanyone downstairs ;' Now they can be cut down for Freddie. 
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THE MOTOR SHOW. 

By our Very Own Expert. 
Tue Motor Show of 1912 is a thing 
of the past, and there is nothing now 
to be done but to wait till November, 


fitted with a phosphor-bronze instead | handled. Leaving the company's well- 
of a cop-bronze nut, as it was found| known works in Radgrane Street, we 
that leakage from the accumulators} took the turning into Palace Road on 
corroded the nut and gave it an ugly|the second speed, and soon reached 
appearance when the bonnet was raised. | St. James’s Park, when we were stopped 
The most important innovation, how- by the gatekeeper, as the exhaust was 





1913. This is a truism—a word I| ever, which will lead to a revolution in 
always use whenever I have a good | the details of motor-body construction, 
opportunity of misapplying it. While|is that the stud for holding the heod- 
we wait, however, there will be no!strap is turned up, instead of down, as 
harm in filling up a few columns with | formerly, so that it is now possible for 
reflections, made as diffuse as possible, | the owner to get into his car without! 
on the leading events of the Show. ripping out his side pocket. 
Among many new things at Olympia 
it was pleasant, on first entering, to ; 
recognise the familiar atmosphere of} Another new revolution has Reem 
last year, and I am glad to acknow- effected in this little side-car which, in 
ledge the courtesy of the powers that|common with every other car at the 
be (1) in retaining the breathing mix- | Show, was so much praised last year; 
ture intact and undiluted during the| in fact, as the genial manager (1) of the 
intervening twelve months, so that |Companytold me with pardonable pride, 
those who engaged in wordy conflict |“ Nothing remains of last year’s design 
on this subject last year might meet|except the transfer bearing the word 
and settle the matter in the very|‘Bimi.’” The little car will continue 
presence. For my part, l found the to commend itself to motorists. The 
air everything I expected and in exact | foot-boards are now so arranged that 
accord with my previous descriptions. | When climbing a hill the red-hot cylin- 
It is a rich, dense and tasty blend, of|der will not burn off the motorist’s 
a bright nutty flavour, and of a re-| boots, and by a most ingenious device, 
markably low specific gravity. that|too complicated to describe, the spark 
stimulates the action of the diaphragm | is automatically switched off and the 
and promotes the deep breathing so| brakes automatically applied just before 
much urged by modern physicians. | (not after) the steering column crumples 
“ Make the gruel thick and slab,” says|Up. One common form of fatality is 
the poet, and the powers that be (2) at therefore avoided by the little “ Bimi.” 
Olympia have followed his precept. It| For a trifling extra charge a special 
is a fattening atmosphere rich in nutri-| guard is now fitted (detachable at will 
ment in a minutely separated, easily|in 1437 secs.) by which it is made 
assimilated and appetising form. Taken | impossible for the tails of the rider's 
all in all it is a classy (1) breathing | dress coat to get wound up in the driv- 
mixture, the tobacco smoked last year|ing-hub. This will appeal to classy (2) 
being of a high average order of merit, | ™motor-cyclists who have experienced 
conferring distinction upon the oxygen|the inconvenience of arriving at a 
present. Some unkind things were said | dinner-party on foot, forty minutes late, 
last year of the failure of the powers that | With their coat-tails torn off. A handy 
be (3) to maintain intact the original | little “Self-aid” surgical case is sup- 
virgin air enclosed when the building | Plied with each “ Bimi” entirely free 
was first roofed in: but it is only fair to| of charge, and should form a great 
point out that it is impossible to keep the | attraction, comprising as it does tourni- 
air inviolate and unpolluted by leakage | quet, cocaine, brandy, with probe and 
from outside. Even with double doors |foreeps for locating and _ extracting 
and all precautions to prevent draughts, | Sparking plugs, and other necessaries. 
suction is induced by the passage in 
and out of crowds of people, and, more- ; 
over, all these people bring fresh air Iwas glad to accept the hospitable 
into the building in their hats, so that, | Ofer of the genial manager (2) of Piff- 
instead of anathematising the powers | Paff Limited and Reduced, and experi- 
that be (4) for not preserving the initial |€2¢e @ run in the Company's 12-h.p. 
air supply in its integrity, | commend | four-cylinder touring car, with two- 
them for doing all that is humanly | Seater body. This car is fitted with a 
possible to maintain that ideal. "| patent dog-clip on the bonnet, which 
he ieseree tie hegre 8 it impossible for a dog travelling 


7 jin the car to lie down on the acceler- 

Various improvements have been} ator or try to jump into the driver’s| 
made by this enterprising firm in| lap, a thoughtful arrangement which 
their majestic 123 h.p. “ Great Mogul.” | should be made standard for all two- 


Tae Bint Run-apovut. 





. o- 

| Trraw Run or A 12-n.p. Pirr-Parr. 
| 

| 

| 








Among other things the trip lash flange | seaters. We had a most interesting | 
releasing the tangent trunnion of the! run, and I was able to make a thorough | 
| 
bevelled safety-valve spragge has been/|test of the way these cars can be| 


smoking, due to a defect in the lubri- 
cating oil, as the genial manager (3) 
explained to me. Owing to the hard- 
ness of the London water, the radiator 
boiled as we went up Castle Lane, and 
eventually we found it convenient to 
stop in Victoria Street just above the 
Stores, as the paint was beginning to 
blister on the bonnet. I may say in 
passing that the amount of attention 
the racy lines of this classy (3) little car 
attracted was quite remarkable. We 
found the engine at a cherry-red heat, 
and my genial host (4) informed me 
that this was an excellent thing, as it 
ensured that the casting would be 
thoroughly annealed and correct any 
tendency to fatigue of the metal. It 
soon transpired that nothing was 
wrong, but that the water had drained 
from the radiator into the crank cham- 
ber owing to some displacement of the 
pump casing by the man whi last 
cleaned the car; and I was lucky to 
have this opportunity of confirming 
the claim made by the company as to 
the ease with which the pump can be 
dismantled. Very little thought con- 
firmed us in the best course to pursue, 
and, after one or two attempts from the 
top with the handle of the jack, my 
genial companion (5) borrowed the key 
of the adjoining church and, working 
from beneath the car, in less than an 
hour the casing came away, the gland 
was exposed, and the defect remedied 
temporarily with brown paper and 
butter. 

The courteous police gave us every 
assistance by diverting the traffic and 
maintaining a cordon to keep back the 
crowd, and we were speedily under way. 
At Shaftesbury Avenue the little car 
stopped again; and my genial host (6) 
explained that the engine had siezed 
up, and called my attention with justi- 
fiable pride to the fact that there is 
not another engine on the market that 
would have gone so far with the crank 
chamber full of water as the little 12-h.p. 
Piff-Paff had done. We were in the 
neighbourhood of the restaurants, and 
[ had the gratification of returning the 
hospitality extended to me. When we 
returned we found a derrick in attend- 
ance and the car in mid-air being slung 
on to a trolley, and one could not but 
admire the ease with which the work 
was done and recall the advantage 
claimed for the light weight of these 
cars, which, with two-seater body, dog- 
clip and lamps complete, weighs less 
than one ton. 
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FYTTES FOR THE PANTOMIMES, 


Being the sort of article that any 
paper is glad to print at this time 
of the year. 

“TeLL you about the Christmas 
songs ?”’ said Mr. Mendelssohn Browne, | 
the well-known music - publisher. | 
“Why, of course. Sit down.” Our 
special very young man sat. 

« Wit without vulgarity,” Mr. Browne 
continued, “that’s our motto. The 
great British public will not for an} 
instant tolerate anything that is in at 
all doubtful taste. 

«First of all, place aux dames” (Mr. 
Browne has been over to Boulogne) ;} ‘ 
“Jet us take the hero. No self-respect- | 
ing principal boy will consider she is | 
doing her duty by the management if| 
she does not warble our new topical 
| song, ‘A Bit of a Nut—eh what,’ and 
also that patriotic masterpiece, ‘Come 
along and help yourself to Turkey.’ 
That ’s topical tco, of course. 

“For the principal girl there is 
Miss Birdie Twitter's summer success, 
‘Mother’s little tiny Drop of Comfort.’ 
The touching refrain, 


. j NANT at \\ ins: it rf 

‘No, it’s not a drop of gin that I find my \ ‘i , il i ih i 

comfort in, i ’ th I | | | ra 
\’ 


But a tiny little toddeller of four,’ AN 
ek \\ 











will find an esho in every mother’s 








| heart.” 

“And the dame?” asked our very | 
| young man. 
| He, too, is well supplied. Perhaps} 


you've heard ‘T’ather’s put the Ledger 
through the Hoop,’ one of those mas- 
terly little sketches of low life that can 
|always command a princely s salary. 
| Then again there ‘Perey ’s grown 
| too big for er Pants,’ at once} 
| humorous, pathetic and wholly true to | 
| the best canons of pantomimic art. 
Listen,”’ and he recited— 
‘ Perey ain't ungrateful in the ordinary way ; | 
Percy ’s quite a decent sort of kid; 
Nct a word of imperence to me ’e'll ever say 
’Cos *e knows that ‘e would cop it if ’e 
did (‘ave a banana). 
sut I likes to save me money, 





\ \ 
——Frank_- \\ 
Kespolad 4 

teat Hi ~ 


Female Vi i c (on telephone). 
' YOU CAN GIVE A MESSAGE 
Hall Porter. ‘‘I am sorry, 


‘*TIs THAT 


and the way | Mapa, 





THE 
TO MY HUSBAND.”’ 
BUT YOUR 


Mapam. 





AY 
cma tN sate 


ier: ti 


Sy Ceergprmetny 


uN i il 





CLUB REGULATIONS. 


HALL PORTER? WELL, I WANT TO KNOW 


HUSBAND IS NOT IN THE CLUB.”’ 
YE.” 
Nobopy'’s HUSBAND IS EVER HERE 


MY HUSBAND'S NAME 
BY 








Browne, who is 

an enthusiast on his subject, went on, | 
| “have you heard “-_ s 8 always rather | 
| crowded i in my heart’? That's going 
to be popular, too.” te representa- | 
tive pleaded not guilty, and was regaled 
with the refrain, ‘of which, however, he 
can only remember— 


man found that the last two words, 
though not part of the song, were sup- 
posed to be repeated by the audience. 
| So he repeated them. 


} 
the nipper grows, Female Voice. ‘‘ But I HAVE NOT TOLD you 
Oh, it doesn't give the ‘ousekeeping a Hall Porter. ‘‘ QuiITE UNNECESSARY, 
chance ; a ANY CHANCE.”’ 
| “Cutting down” ’as got to end and the} — 
“as *ve got spon | a . 
| Now y p ethos" ape l, bie £ But it’s always rather crowded in my 
Now F ereyv 's crow r rs \ ; : Ti . 
ee mys Gown We OG Be heart. Good morning. 
father’s pants. Aft brief , 
” Z er a brie yause Our very youns 
| “By the way,” Mr. ‘ I mae © 
| 





From a list of Governesses :— 
‘18435. English, fl F, fl G, gm (p t), piano 
and organ, dan, gms, hkp, g acc, in nur, n 


‘There's Tom and Dick and Harry love me | (cut out), g rder, corr, age 30, C E, ref 
quite as much as you, 


And of my love they each demand a part; 
Still, I'll love you all I can since you ask | 
me, little man, 


2 yrs... £6 
| We never know what to say to people 
| like this. 





The Fat Boys of Ormesby. 

** At an exhibition at Ormesby, near Yar- 
mouth, two bumpkins were shown weighing 
5st. 12lbs. and 5st. Ibs. respectively.”’ 

South Wales Echo. 
Twin sons of a local blacksmith and 
only six years old. 





‘Tn the stomach of a croccdile which was 
shot on the Merguan Estate, Madras, were 
found a python thirteen feet long, two tobacco 
pipes, a number of pieces of whisky bottles, 
and a pair of trousers.’’ ; 

Eastern Evening News. 
The python seems to have made him- 
self at home. 
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OF WEEKS. J'HAT WAS A COMPLINENT, WASN'T IT?” 
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Philip’s Mother (relating to visitor tie adveniures of Piilip’s first play). ‘AND GRANVILLE BEERBOHM KEPT IT QUITE A NUMBER 

















A GOLDEN BACHELOR. 


Ir is the custom, when a man is wed, 
For all his friends to gather round and coma 
Up to the seratch, as people say, and shed 
A shower of gifts on his devoted head, 
Which saves him quite a sum. 


This is a law to every sterling heart 
Most dear and precious ; for the happy swain 
(Putting the worldly aspect quite apart) 
Such open sympathy should send a dart 
Of rapture through the brain. 


And, for the donors, I may say that I 
Have some experience ; this way and that, 
The mass of articles 1 ve had to buy 
Vould, taken in the aggregate, go nigh 
To stock a fair-sized flat. 


It fills me with a joy that never ends, 

This privilege ; and it has seemed a slight 
That I—unwed—could never give my friends 
A chance to show how far tiiz?r love extends, 

And yield them this delight. 


So, having deeply exercised my wit 

On the great problem, how a single man 
Could heal this injury (and get a bit 
Of his own back) I think at last I ‘ve hit 





The thing involves no awkward change of state. 
I live a bachelor, and simply say 
To those that love me well, that, on a date 
Shortly to be announced, I celebrate 
My golden single day. 


All will be bidden—all who hold me dear— 
To the reception; they, I trust, will make 
On their part every effort to appear. 
There will be presents—that, 1 hope, is clear— 
A best man and a cake. 


And when the day has come and all are there, 

And when my health’s proposed, they will expiess, 
With hearty cheers, that 1 have done my share ; 
And may they, by their offerings, take good care 

To make it a success! 


Dun-Dem. 








“Of all this the writer was an eye-witness, as he himself was 





nearly ‘ bagged’ by a Bulgarian patrol as he retired on Rodosto. The | 


3ulgarians on this flank certainly lost one of the greatest opportunt- | 


Why?” 
The Times. 
Why, because if they had captured a Times correspondent 

Turkey would have thrown up the sponge at once. 


ties ever presented to a victorious army in the field. 


‘The interest on £600,000 at 4 per cent., says the ‘New York 
Herald,’ would be £24,000 a year.’’— Daily Express. 
Our contemporary never speaks without authority. 





Upon a first-class plan. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE DiAny oF Tony, M.P. 





House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 18.—Of the situation created last 
week, varying monotony of Committee 
stage of Home Rule Bill, this afternoon 
was at once the most dramatic and the 
quietest stage. To ill-regulated mind) 
it suggested memories of a day in the 
magisterial court of Mr. Nupkins, when | 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 


brought up under arrest for alleged dis- | 
orderly conduct. As in case of PREMIER | 


and his Resolution rescinding the Ban- 
Bury Amendment there was adjourn- 
ment followed by transmogrification 
of the scene. On his first appearance 
Mr. Pickwick, bullied by the Bench, 
howled at by the crowd, was convicted 
and ordered to find bail with alternative 
of imprisonment. Then came adjourn- | 
ment, followed, on reassembling of | 
Court, by honourable acquittal, general 
acquiescence and invitation to dine| 
with the magistrate. 

Meeting to-day after adjournment 
from Thursday, House again crowded 
in anticipation of further scenes, 


NOBLE AMICABILITY. 
WinsovE Wrixston and Ronatp McNEILL. 
Even 
PREMIER, rising to 


peradventure another division. 
ominously quiet. 


move his new Resolution, received with | 
No provo- 


cheers from his own side. 
cative response rose from Benches 
opposite. In studiously calm manner 
he made plain 





Tr Hraty nipping in with interjection. 


business statement. | 


Moved discharge of rescinding Reso- 
lution preliminary to introducing one 
which, whilst differing in formal pro- 
cedure, will be equally effective for 
purpose designed. To-morrow it will 
‘be taken in Committee; reported on 
Wednesday; and on Thursday Com- 
‘mittee on Home Rule Bill will be 
| resumed at point where debate abruptly 
broke off. 

Thus nothing will have happened 
except loss of seven Parliamentary 
| days, which will be recaptured either 
at expense of a Christmas holiday, at 
‘its best unseasonably brief, or by exten- 
| sion of session in New Year. 

When Premier resumed his seat, 
having been on his legs less than ten 
minutes, profound silence fell over 
crowded assembly. All eyes were 
turned upon Front Opposition Bench 
where Bonner sat amid his colleagues. 
He made no sign and, SPEAKER sub- 
|mitting Resolution, it was forthwith 
‘agreed to. Still Members kept their 
seats, finding it impossible to believe 
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that it was all over and in this prosaic | manifestation. But in matter of ruth- | 
Only when ParLiAMENTARY | less discipline it has never been excelled. 
Debate differed from majority of re- | 
peared at Table and began to talk of | cent cases by reason of its close appli- 
Light Railways Bill as amended in cation to question before Committee. 


Standing Committee, they rose and| But Lord! as Mr. Prrys occasionally 
made for the door. At twenty-two) ejaculated, how dull it was, cccasion- 
minutes past six all was over, Home|ally how incomprehensible. At one 


tulers and Anti-Home Rulers | getting | point Carucarr Wason frankly ad- 
away in good time to dress for dinner. | mitted that the move Irish Finance was 
Business done. —New arrangement | discussed the more complicated became 
consequent on Snap Division of last 'the problem. If a statesman of his 


LONDON CHAR IV ARL. 
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arm-in-arm = up and down “Benen, 
Wrxston has indeed invited M‘Neunr, 
to join him on one of his week-end 
visits to the sea-ports. Whether, once 
aboard the lugger, M‘NermLn will be 
blown from the mouth of a gun, or 
whether he will be strung up at the 
yardarm, is a detail that does not dis- 
turb pleasing contemplation of this | 
generous amicability. 

Sark gives rather interesting account 
of how the little misunderstanding of | 
Wednesday arose. Observing honour- | 








Monday agreed to without further | surface measurement was baffled, what 
wrangling. is to be hoped from lesser mortals ? 
Tuesday.—House, once more clothed} BANsury, who is beginning to fancy 
and in right mind, set itself todiscuss new | himself as a designer of amendments, 
formula designed to replace Resolution 7 
H] 





disfigured by Bansury Amendment. 
For eight hours it pegged away, speech 
following speech with direful regularity. 
Marked peculiarity of debate was fact 
that two Irish Members, GINNELL and 
€vancy, took part in it, Tm Heary 
occasionally nipping in with interjection 
designed to bring low his compatriots. 
As a rule the harp that once through 
Fara’s halls the soul of music shed 
now hangs as mute on Westminster's 
walls as if that soul were dead. Of 
course it isn’t. Current circumstances 
arise out of shrewd appreciation of 
opportunity. Home Rule Bill must be 
got through all its stages in order to 
be sent on to the Lords as what Lord 
Hatspury would call “a sort of” 
Christmas card. Time is short; every 
quarter of an hour precious. If an 
lrish Member uses one or more for| 
delivery of a speech he increases yer 
sure and imperils passage of Bill. \c-| 


cccce oeses 
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cordingly, at what personal cost in 
individual eases who shall say, the rank 
and file of Redmondites have sat and 
listened to others talking, themselves 
dumb. 

Swirt MacNeitr providentially dis- submitted a fresh one. 
covered opportunity at Question time! } expect, under ordinary circumstances, 
for opening safety-valves. Usually! to repeat his success of Monday wee k. 
manages to get in a Supplementary!He gave Ministers consolation of 
Question giving light and leading to| majority of 115. 
one or other or both Front Benches.| Business done.—Resolution replacing 
The rest suffer in silence with heroism’ the one damaged by Banbury’s Amend- 


| . . 
Spartan | ment carried through Committee by 


Banbury, with a poor 208, fails this time to 
| annex a bag of nuts. 





that recalls memories of the 
boy subjected to attentions of surrepti- | majority of 111. 
tious fox. Mr. Fravin says he is not | Thursday. 
sure he would not be disposed to strike | of Commons is the spirit of camaraderie | 
a bargain about the fox. Certainly the; which underlies its constitution, ocea- 
animal making free with your vitals is| sionally asserting itself in most un- 
not a desirable companion. And the| promising circumst ances. It is reason- 
pain, taking extreme form of indiges- | able to suppose that after incident of 
tion following upon presence of anj yesterday week something of Arctic 
undelivered speech, makes a man ready | | coolness would have sprung up between 
| the Winsome Wivston and that deadly 

Whether on the scaffold high or| swift bowler, Ronanp M’Netns. On the 
on battle-field they die, Irish patriots|contrary, Sark tells me it has been 
have ever been ready to sacrifice them- | followed by exceptionally warm friend- 
selves for the benefit of their country. ship. The two are inseparable. May 
This self-denial sinee Home Rule Brll|be seen sitting in closest companion- 
was brought in-is less striking in its|ship in the smoking-room or walking 


But he cannot | 


What I like about House | 


| able (some learned) Mei nbers tearing 
| off pages of Orders of the Day, rudely 
i\fashioning them arrow-shape ‘and dis- 
| charging volley s across the Table at His 
Magresty’s Ministers filing out behind 
the SpeakEr’s Chair, M‘Nertx’s mind ! 
was suddenly—and therefore perhaps a | 
little hazily—flooded with memories of 
|JenNy Geppes. He recalled how her | 
i three-cornered stool, flung pulpitwards 
jin the sacred edifice of St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, wrought marked effect upon 
subsequent course of Church history in 
Scotland. Didn’t happen to be a three- 
legged stool within reach; but there 
was handy a tightly- -bound volume 
suitable for purposes of missile. This 
he seized and with well-directed aim 
very nearly succeeded in catching eye 
of First Lorp or ADMIRALTY 

By a fine touch of irony the volume 
contained directions for the orderly 
conduct of Parliamentary proceedings, 

Business done.—Discussion in Com- 
mittee of Home Rule Bill taken up at 
} Stage where it was dropped eleven days 
ago. 


| 
| 











NATURE STUDIES. 
I. (and last—Ep.) : 
THe Worm. 
THE worm is not a noble beast, 
But doesn't mind it in the least. 


Compare the elephant with him. 
Precisely like his massive friend, 
He wears a tai! a5 either end. 


If you despise his lack of limb, | 








For him the tiger has no fears, 
| Nor need he wash his teeth or cars. 
Although his weight is less (by tons), 
You cannot bribe a worm with burs 
The elephant may ooze conceit, 
But can he walk without his feet? 
I think I've shown you where the 
worm 
Can beat the noble pachyderm. 








‘‘Mr. Lloyd George left Downing Stre et at 
about the same time for the gold links.’ 
Eastern Daily News. 
“Tf a couple of diamond studs would 
induce him not to come back again,’ 


writes a Tory, “ mani let me know.” 
ee as 








| 
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POLITICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

In reply to a question advanced 
during the Home Rule debates, “* Who 
is going to be Chairman of the Joint 
Exchequer Board?” Mr. Hersert 
SamuEL in the House of Commons 
stated that to appoint or name a chair- 
man now would he “counting the 
chickens before they are hatched.” 

This item of news appears in The 
Daily Express under the headlines 
“Home Rule Cat Escapes—Remarkable 
Admission by a Minister,” and is inter- 
preted to mean that the Government | 
do not expect the Home Rule Bill to 
pass. 

Such a brilliant deduction has al- 
ready stimulated other students of the 
political situation to put forward con- 
clusions based on apparently trivial 
remarks. 

Thus Mr. Bonar Law’s innocent 
question, ‘* Do we pay old-age pensions 
in Uganda?” is understood to mean 
that, so far from abolishing old-age 
pensions in the United Kingdom, it is 
the intenticn of the Unionist party, 
when returned to power, to extend the | 
system to all British Protectorates. | 
The news has been received with the 
greatest satisfaction by the natives of | 
Uganda, among whom birth certificates 
are unknown. Foreman Plumber. ‘‘I’Lu TRY AND GET ONE OF MY LADS TO COME ALONG THIS AFTER- 

Again, the epithet “ Old Cromwell,” siege asin Jiao M TILES RIGHT; BUT YOU NEEDN’T WORRY YOURSELF, GUVNOR, A-WATCH- 
ING THEM THERE BATHS AND PANS—WHY, THEY WONT BE FULL FOR HOURS AND HOURS 


’ 
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which has been applied to Mr. Asqurrn, 








: : : YET.’ 
is considered to possess extraordinary 
significance. It is thought that the | Howso bonny be a lass 
Premier himself invented the designa- FOR A BIRTHDAY. Ra the aoe iennel 
tion and secretly caused 16 to _be [‘‘The grapes turn to raisins; not wholly Thus the youngest face doth pass, 
circulated with the object of preparing } doth the dry rose perish.’’—Lang’s Theocritus Wrinkles come a-ravel, 

a oP .) Foy é rreat @ r OW ic y . | : 
“sa ese for : — he \ oe Nancy she is seventeen, But upon the proper kind 
eee pe Le ( yanded and a Seventeen is Nancy, (Faces such as Nancy’s) 

"A a athe up establis y : Merry as a May-day green, Time doth likewise leave behind 

1y san cs ‘ . vt . © « d z 4 
Another sensationa prophecy 1s Pretty as a pansy; What their grace enhances ! 


founded upon the words recently uttered 
by Mr. Repmonp, “The democratic 
forces are determined to . . . preserve 
cheaper food for the people.” This 
remark is supposed to indicate beyond 


Roses red and white hath she, 
Hebe’s own her shape is, 

Newly riped and daintily 
Rounded as a grape is! 


Grant me, then, ye Days that fade, 
Of your good endeavour, 

Autumn sees my April maid 
Comelier than ever, 

















question that the whole of the Coalition Benison, ye Days, and bless With a heart to be the bowl 
‘ . . P J J — a Lapeer etimnne 2 
intends to resign its seats in Parliament Nancy’s every morrow \oseleaf Fancy stays In, 
in a body and to embark upon the meat- With a peck of happiness And a mellowness of soul 
packing and jam-making industries on And a pinch of sorrow— Pleasant as a raisin ! 
a large scale. Just enough of summer showers | 
(Too much sun doth harden) “Ifa Liverpool man wants up-to-date foot- 
From Bachelor's Buttons, p. 38:— i cine ee “ee A ball information he cannot do without the 
a : _o To cage? the fruit and ree ‘Echo.’ Last night’s paper was alone in 
ee Chis | garden requires at least two For an August garden ! | telling Liverpool folk that Bradshaw had sus- 
“rr 1 : | tained a badly-damaged nose.”’ 

‘And it wi lave two—me and Angus.’ , as : —_ — = F a P — 
For close on forty years I had had to be One hath said, when Summer's | There was certainly nothing about it in 
grammatically ec rrect. NowItakea pleasure ‘ passed ‘ | The Atheneum. 
in being as much otherwise as possible. Each Fsom the Southern closes, = 
of th : m é ie for «1° one of the shackles Raisins are the grapes at last, «5429 Tablets quickly cure rheumatism ; 
r Pitman Pot-pourri the roses ; 8 days’ treatment 103d.”’ 

. = ‘ . 4° * - . ton ** Cuificen.’? 
The writer s attempts to talk ungram- Grape and rose, ‘tis sad they so Advt. in “‘ Citizen. 
matically are pathetic. Once again he Change with Time’s complete- | We have fallen behind again. This is 
has missed it, and the shackles of the | ness, the fifth day and we have only taken 
past remain. Next time he might try | Yet a Sage hath bid us know 2613 tablets. We must put in a good 


saying “1” for “ me.” Both may keep a sweetness! =| day to-morrow. 
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THE GARVINIZER OF VICTORY. 

(With acknowledgments to “ The Pall Mall Gazette's” 

article, “ The‘ P. M. G.’ and the War,” Nov. 13th.) 

Ovr special representative in the Balkans, whose duty 
it has been to keep in close touch with the belligerent 
monarchs, sends us the following information by our own 
service of airships :— 

“Tt is well known,” he writes, “that Kixsa Prerer or 
Servi is one of the most unapproachable of men. As soon, 
however, as he heard that The P. M. G. had authorised me 
to open pourparlers with him in Uskub, he sent four of his 
aides-de-camp to beg me to accord him an interview. I at 
once consented, and was escorted by the entire regiment of 
Royal Guards to the newly-conquered Palace of the Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty. The monarch, having helped me to 
divest myself of my hat and coat, requested me to permit 
him, on behalf of The P. M. G., to address an ultimatum to 
Austria-Hungary. He added that the services rendered by 
The P. M. G. to the cause of Servia were indelibly engraved 
on all Servian hearts. The public is aware that but for these 
services the capture of Uskub could not have occurred. 


“In other quarters the far-reaching influence of The 
P. M. G. has made itself felt no less sensibly. An ex- 
perienced and cool-headed diplomat told me smilingly that 
King Ferpinanp has had The P. M. G. War Notes trans- 
lated into the Bulgarian language, and is accustomed to 
read them aloud to the Bulgarian General Staff. General 
Savorr, having committed only one paragraph to memory, 
immediately afterwards gained the victory of Lule Burgas. 
The General has already expressed his gratitude in the 
warmest terms. ‘Tell The P. M. G.,’ he said, ‘that but 
for the support given to the Bulgarians by The P. M. G. 
we should never have been where we hope to be to-morrow.’ 
This was said yesterday, but reasons of State forbid me to 
reveal where the Bulgarian Army finds itself to-day. 

“The Kings of Greece and Montenegro are equally 
enthusiastic. ‘1f one man,’ said Kina Nicno.nas, ‘ could 
have taken Skutari, that one man would have been '—but I 
must leave the rest to the imagination of readers of The 
P.M. G. ‘We shall make no peace,’ said Kina Grorce, 
‘without submitting the terms to The P. M. G.; of that you 
may rest assured.’ Observing that I was rolling up my 
war-map, His Majesty added with a smile, ‘ You remind 
me of Pirr, who, you will remember, asked that the map of 
Europe should be rolled up.’ This was most gratifying to 
the representative of a journal which has during this 
anxious time endeavoured to display those qualities of 
statesmanship, audacity, resource and genius which are 
usually, and perhaps rightly, attributed to the pilot who 
weathered the storm. 


“Tt remains only to mention the Sultan of Turkey. 
His Imperial Ottoman Majesty has been able to console 
himself in his troubles by reading the comments of The 
I. M. G. on the vicissitudes of Turkish affairs. On being 
told of the Bulgarian advance on Constantinople, His 
Majesty murmured in a broken voice, ‘Where was The 
P.M. G.?’ It is quite unnecessary to say more than that. 
I now propose to visit Potsdam vid Vienna.” 








From a bootmaker's advertisement :— 
‘* Our Repairing Speaks for Itsclf. 
Ilave you heard it?"’ 
Yes. We distinctly remember, last August, hearing several 


pairs of it going up the aisle of the Wee Free Church at | 


Achnagallagach. 
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sé 
BOGEY FIVE”’; 
or, Toe Cunnina CouNnsELtor. 
Faint hope, like a fantail a-flutter 
In the light of the crimsoning West — 
Faint hope, like a lucifer splutter, 
V'lared up at the last in my breast 
As I looked on my new aluminium putter 
In the bag with the rest. 


Very wrathful and keen were the faces 
Of niblick and mashie and cleek, 
And my driver made angry grimaces, 
And my brassie, that struggled to speak, 
Ife was merciless too; but, demure as the Graces, 
Compassionate, meek, 


Calm-featured, as lo! when thou peerest 
Through forests of pine-trees that mix, 
On a sudden there shines at her clearest 
The moon—in the maze of my sticks 
I beheld him, the crown of the bunch and the 
dearest 
(By about three-and-six.) 


And I said to him, “ Son, thou art wiser, 
Thy brethren are feckless and daft, 
Thou art prince of them all and adviser, 
What an if thou art short in the shaft ? 
So is AsquitH and so is Luoyp GrorGE and the 
KAISER, 
Yet look at their craft. 


I have been where the water was glassy, 
In desolate ruts I have been, 
And my third (which was not very classy) 
Was entrapped in the boughs of the treen, 
And behold with my fourth, a circuitous brassie, 
I am still off the green. 


The brows of thy brethren are torrid, 
They reek with the sweat of the fray, 
With the divoted turf they are horrid, 
And with lumps of environing clay ; 
Come up, then, thou bald-head! Thy luminous 
forehead 
Is lord of the day.” 


So I spoke and, as erst, when the issueg 
Of war were debated at Troy, 
It was not to the strength of the tissues 
Of Ajax, too hot to destroy, 
That the victory fell, but the feints of Odysseus, 
That artful old boy. 


Iiven so the bright visage that butted 
Did all that 1 prayed it to do; 
Even so I sagaciously putted 
A pill that ran perfectly true, 
And Thomas took four on the green and “ tut- 
tutted” 


(Having got there in two). Evor. 








From an advertisement in The Times :— 


‘*Jones’s West Monmouthshire School, Pontypool.—Resident 
Headmaster wanted in January, 1913. Fixed Salary, £400 per annum, 
with residence, coal, gas, rates, and one maid valued at an additional 
£100 per annum.”’ 

Our cook, having caught sight of this, has given us notice, 
and is off to Pontypool in the morning. 
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THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT. 


‘*T WILL SHOW MYSELF MIG 


AT THE PLAY. 

THe Haymarket Tripte Birr. 

Tre mantle of Bunty—to say nothing 
of her crinoline—is a difficult garment 
to fit upon a successor, and the Hay- 
market management did well to pro- 
vide so good a Variety Entertainment 
to take the place of the dear departed. 
At the same time I rather wonder that 
they should have chosen for their chief 
item one of those strictly Sabbatarian 
interiors with which, in a different 
geographical setting; Bunty had sufli- 
ciently familiarized us. 

Indeed, The Younger Generation must 
have been something of a disappoint- 
ment to these among Mr. STanLey 
HouGuton’s many admirers who had 


looked to him for a note of freshness} 


and distinction. His Hindle Wakes 
introduced us to a new and disturbing 
problem. The theme of The Younger 
Generation—the revolt of grown-up 
children against the narrowness of their 
home-life—is as old and obvious as the 
everlasting hills. His sense of the 


values of observed detail is not less fine | 
than before, and there is more gaicty in | 


his humour, but the atmosphere, except 
when the delightful Mr. Puayrair, as 


HLY FED, AND LOWLY TAUGHT.’’—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i1., Scene 2. 


an exotic uncle, brings in a whiff cf) imagine that he is imposing on any but 
outer air, seems always a little used-up. | the most fatuous of his audience. He 
We are sadly accustomed on the} is not likely to damage very greatly the 


and to exchange this for cheap ridicule} pretiy sure to damage his own, and 
of the Chapel is to offer a variant, but | badly. 
not a novelty. And Mr. Houcnton| Mr. Hovcuron will please forgive my 


young, of confusing virtue with the| writer of unusual talent, and I should 
excess of it, which is a vice (see WALK- | be sorry to see him drift into the old 
LEY on ARISTOTLE). 
permissibly, to portray some very strait! groundlings. 
samples of Dissent. But that is not} Of course he will have an answer 
enough for him. He wants us, on the| ready. He will tell us that he is not 
strength of this picture, to laugh at the! personally responsible for the senti- 
idea of the Chapel as a centre of social! ments of these revolting children. But 
life. Yet, if allowance is made for| we shan’t be deceived by that. 
different temperaments, why should} It is hard to judge how much the 
‘this be any more ridiculous than the | author owed to his cast. Almost without 
idea, for instance, of their temple- | exception their excellence was extra- 
'worship as the centre of the social! ordinary. The brunt of the work fell 
‘life of the Greeks? What would Mr.|upon Mr. Srantey Drewitt, whose 
|HovcHron have us choose instead?! performance was flawless but for the 
| The realistic stage, perhaps? Heavens! | exaggerated unctuousness of his voice. 
And, when his young man breaks out | This, and therhetorical diatribe assigned 
and gets drunk as a protest against the | to the grandmother (Mrs. CRowk), were 





narrowness of his upbringing, and is/| the only two touches of staginess in an 
made to say in effect, “ Human nature | extremely probable transcript of life. 

demands some such relief; that is the} The opening turn of the evening was 
secret of the Salvation Army,” surely more frivolous, and made no mention 
Mr. Hoventon has wit enough not to, of the Sabbath. Its only moral, if any, 














stage to cheap ridicule of the Church, | credit of the Salvation Army, but he is | 


makes the mistake, common in the) attitude of heavy father; but he is a 


He elects, quite}ruts, and find content in tickling the | 





| 
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out poetic justice they are not very 
particular about their instruments: an 
impostor will serve as well as a better 
man. It was an engaging little 
episode—An Adventure of Aristide 
Pujol, adapted from Mr. Locke's new 
book. It began a little stifly with a 
rather too ingenuous device for letting 
the audience know where they were. 
But after this it went with a joyous 
fluency, thanks to the Gallic breeziness 
of Mr. Leon Lion as the undefeatable 
Aristide, and the British bluster of 
Mr. Fewnass LLEWELLYN as the dealer 
in picture-fakes. 

It was followed by The Golden Doom, 
a phantasy by Lord Dunsany. Out- 
side the door of an Assyrian palace 
two sentries stood and talked of affairs 
of state, just as they do outside Buck- 
ingham Palace. [Entered a little girl 
who had a boon to ask of the Monarch. 
The Monarch not being available, she 
prayed to his door, saying, “1 want a 
little hope!” The exact nature of her 
ambition was left vague for the time; 
but it subsequently appeared that what 
she wanted was a little hoop. She was 
joined by a boy playmate who had 
just composed a quatrain, which he 
recited. It was about a purple bird 
that went up against the sky. He 
could have made more lines than four, 
but had run out of rhymes for sky. 
(Lord Dunsany is clearly a poet, and 
understands the exigencies of Art.) 
So the little maiden contributed a fifth 
line, “I saw him die.” It was a foot 
short, a defect which was quickly 
pointed out by the author of the 
quatrain, but the soundness of the 
rhyme was incontestable. The girl, 
who had been to a Board School, wrote 
the five lines on the King’s door in 
local characters with a bit of gold she 
had picked up, the sentries meanwhile 
standing a few yards away with their 
attention diverted. Then the children 
went away. 

Now entered the Monarch, forerun 





by three nearly naked spies, who ex- 
ecuted various evolutions of a strangely 
serpentine character. The royal notice 
was drawn to the writing on the door. 
Who could have done it? Owing to| 
the unpardonable obtuseness of the 
sentries no suspicion falls upon the 
culprit. Soothsayers are sent for, and 
each in turn, as he reads the final line, 
“T saw him die,” 
All agree that it indicates the over- 
throw of the kingdom. 





A few Assyrian! strains of 


his crown and sceptre and announces 
his fixed intention of becoming even as 
one of the humblest of his subjects. 
Depositing these symbols of empire on 
the ground and giving strict instruc- 
tions that they are not to be touched, 
he enters the palace. If crown and 
sceptre miraculously disappear by the 
next morning this should imply that 
the gods have accepted his sacrifice. 
The three spies, who might have been 
of some use outside, stupidly follow the 
King into the palace and spend the 
night there. The two sentries, totally 
ignoring their obvious duty, immediately 
go off on remote beats. At dawn the 
little girl returns, kneels down again 
before the King’s door and says, “I 





HME&DEN. 


The Spies. ‘*‘ We know, Majesty, that we are 
rotten bad spies, but we cost you very little in 
clothes and less than a poodle in the matter 
cf toilet.’’ 


The King .. .. Mr. HarGreaves. 


want a little hope.’ Rising, she 
detects the golden emblems, joyfully 
seizes one in each hand, whacks the 
crown with the sceptre and bowls it off 
into the wings like a hoop. 

The Monarch, issuing from his palace, 
finds that his regal gawds have dis- 
appeared. Taking no cognisance of the 
truancy of the sentries, he concludes 


| that the crown and sceptre have been 


divinely spirited away, and that the 
stars have accepted his sacrifice. 

There was little beauty in the play to 
take the eye; the dialogue was heavy, 
and its delivery (if we except the Chief 


receives a shock.| Prophet, Mr. Ewan Brook) not very 


satisfactory. But two rather pleasant 


irony ran through the 


incantations are murmured and they|scheme, shewing (1) that a child’s 


go into mourning. The Monarch, re- 
cognising with great fortitude that the 
stars are against him, thinks he might 
save the situation for his people by a 
personal sacrifice.. So he lays aside! 


trivial writing on a door may be enough 
to unseat a dynasty; (2) that it may 
need a king’s sacrifice of his crown to 
get a little girl the toy that she wants. 
Issues, in fact, are not always com- 


HARIVARI. — 
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mensurate with their causes. I take 
this to be the interpretation of the 
author’s symbolism (if I am right in 
suspecting him of any such motive). 

I have not the heart to pursue the 
subsequent history either of the Mon- 
arch or of the little girl. In about 
ten minutes, if there is anybody in the 
place who has a little more intelligence 
than the three spies and the two 
sentries, her theft will be discovered. 
What will happen to the Monarch | 
ean only conjecture; but the little 
girl’s position would seem practically 
hoopless. ; 

“ SyLvIA GREER.” 

In Tantrums it was a shrew; and 
now in Sylvia Greer it is aminx. But 
the earlier play, as I said at the time, had 
an idea in it; and I could trace none here. 
Of course it is always pleasant to be 
told that the most selfish and offensive 
woman has a sort of a heart hidden 
away somewhere which threatens to be 
unworldly ; but, when the man who 
finds it takes his discovery very coolly 
and doesn’t quite seem to know what 
to do with it, interest lapses. The play 
went moderately well for two Acts, but 
crumpled up in the third. What 
episodes there were did not contribute 
much to the scheme. A girl had an 
epileptic fit on the stage and somebody 
sent the minx an anonymous letter to 
say that her mother had been no better 
than she should be. But each of these 
incidents was just introduced for joy. 
There was only one really cheerful 
feature. It was a man who stuttered 
and insisted on talking golf-shop—well- 
known weaknesses, both of them, but 
seldom found in this happy conjunction. 

Miss Erne Warwick,as SylviaGreer, 
has a reminiscent manner. I was con- 
stantly reminded of Miss ALEXANDRA 
CaruisteE. But she has a piquancy of 
her own, if only she would not work it 
too hard. Mr. Guy Sranpine was at- 
tractive as the strong man. He kept 
his strength under control, and never 
used it like the rugged giant he was 
represented to be. I don’t think he 
was ever quite sure why he kept 
coming in by the balcony at midnight 
to see Sylvia, instead of by the front- 
door at tea-time. 

The popular Mr. Lowne had no 
chance, and the other dull or disagree- 
able parts were played in a manner 
worthy of a better cause. 

Criticism of the author is disarmed 
by the fact that he preferred to leave 
his name out of the bill. I dare not 
probe his reasons, which are sacred. 
But he is reported to be a writer of 
established reputation, and we can all 
guess that something must have hap- 
pened, even if we can’t guess — 
O. S. 
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Old Lady (reading an article on the immediate need of Universal Service). ‘‘OH, DEAR! DO YOU THINK THE SAME AS Lorp Roperts?” 
Superior Being. ‘‘ No, Aunt, I NEVER DID. MY MIND IS QUITE AT REST.”’ 
Old Lady. ‘‘I1 AM RELIEVED TO HEAR YOU SAY THAT.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. " Adam Lindsay Gordon and his Friends (ConsTaBLe), by 
ie <p1ith Humpnris and Dovctas SLADEN, is by no means a 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) formal “ Life.” It is rather an olla podrida concerned with 

The Nest (ARNoLD) takes its name from the first of a]}the unhappy poet whom Mr. Siapen calls “the Byioa of 
collection of short stories by Anne Dovetas Sepewick, | Australia . . one of the most romantic figures in literature.” 
which seem to me to be of very unusual quality. But,| Born in the Azores of Scottish parents in 1833, he was 
then, I am specially susceptible to the good short-story, |educated at Cheltenham College and the Royal Military 
always far too rare a bird in English fiction. Not that I] Academy, whence he appears to have retired under compul- 
exactly liked all these; very far from it. On the contrary, |sion, went to Australia in 1853, joined the South Australian 
one of them, The Nest itself, seemed to me, while I admired | Mounted Police, became a horse-breaker, married in 1862, 
its diabolical cleverness, so painful and probing that 1 was | was elected a Member of the South Australian Parliament in 
induced to question whether any author was justified in|1865, rode many steeple-chases successfully, and in 1870, 
writing it. It is about a man who, given a month to live|under the stress of financial difficulties acting on a con- 
by his doctor, spends that month with his adoring wife in| stitution enfeebled by a serious riding accident, he shot 
such a state of super-emotional strain that its end—and |himself. Mr. SLADEN has contributed to this book a chapter 








the discovery that the verdict was false—sees them perma-|on Gordon as a Poet, in parts of which, though not in the 
nently estranged. Told, as I say, with an almost horrible 
gift for exposing the recesses of the human character, this 
tale haunts one afterwards. There are others, however, 


where comedy is the chief feature. 


In all of them the 


adventures are mental rather than physical; and in each 
you will be struck by some new and arresting turn of 
phrase, which yet by its aptness avoids the snares of affect- 
ation. Thus, women who had been the intellectual com- 
panions of the hero are described as “ knowing their way 
about his mind and soul;” and this is but one remembered 
at random. There will, I hope, be a good welcome for 
The Nest from those who can appreciate fine craftmanship, 
and have sensibilities so robust that they need not wince at 


what it may reveal. 








conclusion, the note of eulogy is pitched too high, and is 
sustained without sufficient discrimination. Of “The Ride 
from the Wreck,” for instance, he says ‘The poem was of 
course inspired by Browning’s ‘How they brought the 
News to Ghent’” [he means, I suppose, “How They 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” ] “ published 
ten or twenty years earlier, but in every way is superior to 
Browning's manufactured article. For in Gordon’s poem 
we have the description, not from an observer but from the 
man who did the ride, or other such rides, while Browning 
did not write like a man-at-arms any more than he looked 
like a man-at-arms.” This pertness is ridiculous. A glance 
at Gorpon’s pcem will show not merely that it was inspired 
by Brown1na’s but that it could never have been written 








See 
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from writing his grand galop. Moreover, if Brownina’s 
article is to be sneered at as “ manufactured,” what is to be 
said of Tennyson, who did not exactly write (or look) like 
an Elizabethan sailor-man or a Crimean cavalry-man ? 
And under this test how much would be left of Mr. Krpeiine, 
another of Mr. Sniapen’s heroes? The truth is that a 
great deal of Gorpon’s poetry, though the open-air quality 
of it is his own, is in expression merely imitative, now of 
Swixevurne, now of BRowninG, or again, as in Jn Uirumque 
Paratus, of Hoop. Still, when all deductions have been 
made, there remains a small amount of authentic poctry, 
purely original in conception and expression, which justifies 
his claim to a seat on Parnassus. All those who have been 
attracted by his writings and have heard of his unhappy life 
and his tragic death will find in this volume much to 
interest them. 


Frederick Hewitt Molyneux, gentleman of leisure, in order 
to broaden the social out- 
look of the exclusive Lady 
Diana Lester, whom for ten 
years—though he has been 
| too lazy to propose—he has 
regarded as his own pro- 
perty, introduces to her an 
energetic plebeian, and is 
promptly cut out by him. 
There material for a 
good, if slight, short story 
in the idea. Mr. Duncan 
ScHWANN, however, likes 
plenty of elbow-room, and 
his Molyneux of Mayfair 
(HrINEMANN) runs to no 


is 


—at any rate not in that way—had Brownixe abstained | feel yourself plunged suddenly into a company 


of entire 
strangers, to none of whom have you been introduced, and 
none of whom condescends to a word of explanation as 
to his past or present. When, however, the inevitable 
strangeness of this has worn off, you will find them exceed- 
ingly pleasant. Do not expect them to do or suffer anything 
whatever, except exist amusingly. Nothing happens from 
the first page to the last; which is perhaps why [ am con- 
vinced that the book must be true. It is just a picture 
of a Russian country family, noble but not wealthy, and 
a record of their placid, conservative and happy routine, 
Throughout you will be struck by the pleasing absence 
of bombs and vodka and hereditary madness—of all the 
things, in short, which you have probably learnt to consider 
inseparable from home-life in Russia. To watch Baroness 
Amtnorr’s charming family picnicing in a wood, conspiring 
over surreptitious gifts to their delightful mother, and 
troubled by nothing move serious than the tardy completion 
of a wedding-dress, is to enjoy an entirely new view of what 

¥ e ie ; the leader-writers call the 





ae “Northern Empire.” As 
Bunthorne said of himself, 
—s there appears to be more | 
C+ | quiet fun in it than you 
os] |§ would suppose. 

i! 
| ao! | The gentleman who plays 
the title réle in The Reluet- 
lant Lover (Jenxktys), by 
| STEPHEN McKewna, is a 
| Cyril Fitzroy, member of a 
— | family of more or less im- 
i= |possible poseurs on lines 
| laid down by a late master 





| Of flippant paradox, one of 
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fewer than three hundred ~~ | whose _ scintillations—“ To 

3 and forty-four pages. When _ ilove oneself is the begin- 
“ an author pads on_ this! i | ning of a life-long romance” 
colossal scale, the reader, 2 S —S___ | heads the opening chap- 
it seems to me, is justified | Se ‘ |ter. But Cyril, the too- 

1) in demanding that the! ~~“ Te | conscious egoist, has better 
‘ padding shall be of a high! > — .._,.» | Stuff in him, that is gra- 


quality. Mr. Scawann and ; - 
1 differ on this point. 
Another point on which we | 


|dually brought out by his 
LONDON. being made (not a very likely 
thing at his age of twenty- 


ey ds pes ie ee ee or 


THE MAKERS OF 
Sir Haxs SLOANE DESIGNS A SQUARE. | 








differ is the subject of —— —_—__—___— — — five) joint guardian by Lord 
| humour. I have not his sunny nature, and a passage| Darlington of his daughter Violet. When diphtheria brings 


such as this :—* tricks that were absolutely mouldy by the| Lady Violet to death’s door, Cyril performs that heroic 
time Ananias told Sapphira she was the tastiest bit of | operation which sometimes saves a patient, and in this case 
fluff in Jerusalem ”—leaves me cold. Nor can I see eye to} gives him both the life and love of his young ward. The 
eye with Mr. ScHwann in his estimate of the humour of! author reproduces amusingly the conversation of that type 
Mr, Molyneux, drunk, throwing the slippers of female fellow- | which says, if not the same smart things, always the same 

Perhaps the 


diners at the heads of male fellow-diners; sitting down on kind of smart things in the same smart way. 
a dog-biscuit ; or falling into a pond. The only part of the; weak point is that folk of real character don’t adopt this 
story which seems to suggest that the author, having rid | rather cheap derivative sort of attitude; also that a con- 
his bosom of much ponderous waggishness, may later on/ tinued habit of scofling at all sincerities and endeavours 
write something approaching good light comedy, is the} effectually sterilises the scofier. The author’s sympathies 
chapter dealing with the happy and untidy married life of | seem generally with the poseurs, if not with the pose. Lord 
the Hon. Maurice Lester, the “nut,” and Julia Delorme, | Darlington, the chivalrous founder of the Samurai, is made 
the chorus-girl. For quite a while the dialogue is on a|rather a bore. Mr. McKenna has indeed been less con- 
high level, and then down sits Wr. Molyneux on the dog-| cerned with serious ideas, whether challenging or orthodox, 
biscuit and all is over. | than with the superficial witticisms and railleries of his 
caneuerremeemaatl | puppets. But he has certainly succeeded in being entertain- 
I am at something of a loss how to criticise The Broad | ing, and (if he be a young writer) of suggesting that he can 
Walk (ConsTasBie), because, to tell the truth, for a con- put more meat and no less seasoning into a better book. 
siderable time I was at rather more than something of a| 
loss to determine what it was all about. The fact is that! In addvessing the Nottingham Lambs last Thursday the 
Baroness Leomne Aminorr is one of the most elusive} Prime Mrnister very tactfully refrained from all reference 
story-tellers imaginable. The effect of her style is that you| to Sir Sruarr SaMuEL’s Mint sauce. 
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